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III., III. and V.) are met with. Some essays suffer also from too close 
confinement to certain memoirs and other historical works upon which 
these chapters appear to be largely in the nature of commentaries. Each 
essay reflects a different time-atmosphere, ranging from just after the 
beginning of the World War in 1914 to near its end. This is somewhat 
of a tax upon the mental agility of even the maturer reader. The author's 
conclusions are naturally less valuable because premised upon conditions 
which have ceased to exist or to have the same weight as they did when 
the pages were written. Austria and Hungary, for example, certainly 
are now less vital factors in the Adriatic question than they were. 
Occasionally a propagandist tone is discernible, as in " World Politics " 
and in " Prussia, Poland and Ireland ", justifiable perhaps in view of the 
circumstances. 

The scholarly character of the book is beyond question, in spite of 
the strictures made in this review. Written with restraint, with an evi- 
dent desire to arrive at the true facts and to draw only such deductions as 
are justifiable, the contribution to the literature of the World War and 
diplomacy is great, even if we suggest that it might have been greater 
had the author revised, consolidated, and condensed his material in such 
a way as to change it from a series of window-pictures of world politics 
into a connected series of demonstrations leading definitely up to his 
general conclusions. 

As to errors discovered — if Austria (p. 197) had the nomination of 
Polish kings, it is hardly correct to say (p. 198-199) that Russia was 
responsible. John Casimir's reign (p. 192) should end in 1668, not 1665. 
"Premisses" (p. 236) should probably be promises. Three useful 
sketch maps, two of the partitions of Poland, one of the Adriatic, might 
escape notice, since they are not listed in the table of contents, though 
mentioned in the preface. Maps of the frontiers of nationality in 
eastern Europe would have been still more helpful. The omission of an 
index accentuates the lack of unity. Foot-notes, mainly referring to 
secondary authorities, are fairly numerous. 

Arthur I. Andrews. 

Belgium: a Personal Narrative. By Brand Whitlock, United 

States Minister to Belgium. In two volumes. (New York: D. 

Appleton and Company. 1919. Pp. xi, 661 ; vi, 818. $7.50.) 

This narrative gives a vivid picture of conditions in Belgium from 

the beginning of the war until April 2, 1917, when Mr. Whitlock left 

the country. No other book has so well portrayed the courage and spirit 

of the Belgians. The author is skillful in selecting significant details 

which reveal the indomitable character of the people, the " irrepressible 

zwanze bruxelloise " which delighted in eluding the German orders and 

in making them ridiculous. 

Mr. Whitlock is at his best in descriptions of individuals. His preg- 
nant words make of them living men : the revered Cardinal Mercier, the 
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wise and witty M. Francqui, the dauntless Batonnier Theodor, and many 
another. He is generous in his praise of his diplomatic colleagues, espe- 
cially Villalobar, the Spanish ambassador. He denounces the German 
system of frightfulness and hypocrisy, but his detestation of it does not 
lead him into exaggeration. He often heard that the Germans had cut 
off the hands of little children, but was not convinced that it was true. 
He notes that while the English Commission published reports of this 
brutality, the Belgian Commission excluded all such testimony. 

Much of the narrative dwells on the difficulties in the work of the 
C. R. B. and of the C. N. (Comite National), of which less is known in 
this country, but which was indispensable to the success of the C. R. B. 
Mr. Whitlock is full of admiration for the workers in the Relief Com- 
mission, and especially for Vernon Kellogg and Hoover. Of the latter, 
the Spanish ambassador said, " Hoover is the best diplomat of us all ". 

There are about 375 pages of documents, usually given in French and 
in translation. As these are in fine print, actually about one-third of the 
whole contents of the two volumes consists of documents. These are 
well selected, especially those relative to the deportations, and a large 
part of them had not been published in this country. There are very 
few, however, relative to the systematic economic spoliation of the coun- 
try. This is unfortunate. 

In spite of its many excellencies, the narrative has some faults as an 
historical source. The account of Miss Cavell's trial is inaccurate. Mr. 
Whitlock was ill at the time and had to get his information from others. 
He states (II. 150) that the "trial took place on Oct. 7, 8, and 9", 
although (p. 98) he had written that "the trial was concluded on 
Friday ". That this was the fact is established by the report of M. Leval 
(p. 123), "the trial took two days, ending Friday the 8th"; and by Miss 
Cavell's own record in her prayer-book. Mr. Whitlock states (p. 150) 
that the death sentence was "on October 11 at 4:30 in the afternoon", 
although (p. 140) he had stated that on October 10, Miss Cavell, 
" already doomed to death ", had written a farewell letter. Miss Cavell 
stated in her prayer-book that she was " condemned to death, 8th Oct." 
"at 10:30 A. M." (See Whitlock, II. 157, and facsimile of her state- 
ment in Hugh Gibson, Journal from our Legation in Belgium, p. 357.) 
Other inaccuracies in the report of the trial might be noted if space 
permitted. 

In his account of La Libre Belgique he states that "neither editor 
nor printer was ever discovered" (I. 645). As a matter of fact, there 
were several editors and some were caught and sentenced; the most 
important, probably, was Father Delehaye, so well known for his work 
in hagiography. The list of the members of the C. R. B. at the end of 
volume II. is inaccurate, and unless Mr. Whitlock was in error in his 
letter to M. Villalobar (p. 724), there are several omissions. The 
translations of documents are sometimes infelicitous and inaccurate, 
they remind us of the official translations made in the State Department. 
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The proof-reading was extremely bad; there are very many mis- 
takes, in four languages; words are misspelled, accents omitted, dates 
changed, names twisted, sometimes so as to be almost unrecognizable 
(Selby for Sedley, II. 800). The publishers were negligent in the 
making of these expensive volumes. There is no index, and this detracts 
seriously from the value of the work. The advertisement on the paper 
cover to volume I. is misleading: "The Story of the Heart of the War 
by the One American Who saw it All ". 

Dana C. Munro. 

Russia's Agony. By Robert Wilton. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 1919. Pp. xvi, 357. $5.00.) 

Mr. Wilton has spent many years of his long life in Russia and at 
the time of the outbreak of the war and the revolution was correspon- 
dent of the London Times. He knew personally a number of the 
prominent men of Russia and many of the leaders of the old regime, 
their aspirations, and their machinations. He is, therefore, particularly 
well qualified to speak of the things and the men with whom he has 
come in contact. The book is divided into four parts and a conclusion : 
Part I., Slavdom, the Tatars, and Autocracy ; part II., " Democracy ", 
"Socialism", and "Freedom"; part III., Russia at War; part IV., 
Kornilov and the Cossacks; Conclusion: the New Russia, etc. 

Every time that a new book on recent history in Russia appears, the 
historian offers a silent prayer that in it he may find a fair and broad 
interpretation of the events of the last five years. This hope was espe- 
cially strong when Mr. Wilton's work was announced, because Mr. 
Wilton has had such unusual opportunities for observation. To some 
extent the book accomplishes its purpose, but, taking it as a whole, it has 
failed to come up to expectation. 

As a usual thing the same type of man represents the London Times 
and the Court of St. James in the Russian capital. Both men are famil- 
iar with the gossip of the Winter Palace and the intrigues of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. They understand the autocrats, and they 
have more than a speaking acquaintance with liberals like Miliukov and 
Rodzianko and others like them who approach the English ideal of a 
country gentleman and who express a genuine admiration for English 
democracy and English institutions. But men of the Kerenski and 
Plekhanov type, men who work for a different social ideal than the one 
advocated by the average English squire, our correspondents do not 
understand and do not sympathize with. Mr. Wilton's best chapters are 
those that deal with the court and the war and his poorest are those that 
discuss "Democracy", "Socialism", and "Freedom". If he had said 
nothing more his quotation-marks in themselves show sufficiently his 
point of view, his contempt, his lack of charity toward the Russian 
revolutionists of 1917 when they were taking their first lessons in demo- 
cratic government. Socialism is Mr. Wilton's bete noire, but there is 



